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THE U.S.A. AND THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference which, during the past few days, has come so 
perilously near a complete breakdown, opened in an atmos- 
phere which led to a hopeful view being taken of its chances 

of success. It had the advantage of considerable preparation, and 
of the lessons learnt through the experience of previous failures, 
of the principles laid down at the Economic Conference of 1927, 
and of the results of Lausanne last year; in addition, it had the 
benefit of the spur of an economic and financial crisis so acute as to 
bring home to the representatives of all the countries concerned 
the absolute necessity of taking some positive action without 
further delay. But it also began its work under serious handicaps, ( 
@and these, as it has turned out, have been beyond the ingenuity of 
the Powers to surmount. In the first place the question of war 
debts was ruled out of the discussion, in spite of the fact that, on 
this side of the Atlantic at least, expert opinion generally considers 
that until they are out of the way no radical steps are possible in 
Bany policy dealing with the depression. In the second, it had 
@perhaps not been fully realized that the policy of the countries still 
on the gold standard must be diametrically opposed, in many 
important respects, to that of those which had abandoned it, and 
the difficulties to be overcome in reconciling the two points of view 
rere only brought to light when the delegations of the two groups 
set out their respective policies. ' 
§ In the third place, the American Government, ever since Pre- 
ident Roosevelt’s inauguration, has been so fully occupied in 
orking out plans to deal with its own acute problems that it 
has ceased to regard the results of the Conference as of primary 
mportance ; more than this, it has been compelled, in carrying 
‘ut the programme which, it is convinced, must be given a thor- 
ugh trial as a means of restoring prosperity, to adopt measures 
ppposed in principle to all that the delegates in London believe to 
e necessary if the Conference is to produce any results. And the 
pdoption of these measures has involved an unwillingness to take 
ny step which might interfere in any way with the downward 
ourse of the dollar which the application of these same measures 
@s bringing about. In fact, any interference with the depreciation 
bf the dollar through action taken in the principal countries 
simultaneously—such as by means of “ pegging ”’ operations carried 
@ut with the help of an exchange equalisation fund—would be 
Bncompatible with the President’s policy of stimulating demand at 
ome, restricting output, raising prices, providing employment, 


(1) One view of the proceedings recently is that they have taken the form of a 
ug of war between the gold bloc and the Dominions and India to secure the adherence 
bf the British Government to their policy; an attempt by the European “ gold "’ 
#ountries to drive a wedge between Great Britain and the United States and to 
ink Britain’s fortunes to those of Europe. 
__ (2) For example, if domestic prices rise to the extent the President hopes they 
© do, increases in tariffs will almost certainly follow, as a protection to home 
ndustries. 
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and leaving the dollar to find a new level of value when, and only § 
when, the working of this policy has had its full effect. 


This, in other words, means economic isolation, an economic 
nationalism which, while coming strangely from the man who less 
than two months ago was giving whole-hearted support to a pro- 
gramme for the Conference of stabilisation of currencies, lowering 
of trade barriers, and raising of price levels—in that order—still 
follows unavoidably from the course which has been mapped out 
by the President and his advisers as the only one capable of providing 
work and wages for a people sorely stricken. It is only necessary 
to read the words used by Mr. Roosevelt when he signed the 
Industrial Recovery Act, on June 16th, to understand the course 
on which he was setting out. ‘‘ Decent living widely spread among 
our 125 million people eventually means the opening to industry 
of the richest market the world has known,”’ he stated, and went on, 
“Tt is the only way to utilise the so-called excess capacity of our | 
industrial plants.’ And later on he said, ‘‘ The aim of this whole 
effort is to restore our rich domestic market by raising its vast 
consuming capacity . . . the pent-up demand of this people’ 
is very great, and if we can release it on so broad a front we need 


not fear a lagging recovery.”’ 

Before this statement was made, however, the American 
delegates in London had been using words which gave an impression 
quite incompatible with all that the President’s programme implied. 
The preliminary exposé of the U.S. attitude was made on June 14th | 
by Senator Hull, the Secretary of State, that is, on the second day 
of the procedure of the submissions of policy by the various | 
Governments. Describing the three main purposes for which the | 
Conference had met as, the raising of prices, the stabilisation of 
currencies and the removal of trade barriers, the French delegate 
put stabilisation first, in which he was supported by Poland ; the 
Italian said that the settlement of war debts was a necessary | 
preliminary to dealing with any of the three, but was inclined to 
agree with France as to stabilisation, since effective co-operation 
in any scheme was impossible without currency stability ; and 
the American expressed himself as chiefly interested in the reduction 
of trade barriers. He seemed to think, however, that there was 
nothing in his own country’s plans for reviving trade and industry 
which could not be expanded to be applied on a world scale, and 
this appears still to be President Roosevelt’s point of view. Senator 
Hull said, 

“ Ignoring all realities, all nations have strenuously pursued the 
policy of economic isolation—each futilely and foolishly striving to 
live a hermit’s life. The cherished idea . . . that each nation 
singly can, by boot-strap methods, lift itself out of the troubles that 





(1) This suggests the ‘‘ boot-strap methods ”’ referred to very critically by the 
U.S. delegates in London. 
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surround it, has proven fruitless. Each nation by itself can to a 
moderate extent restore conditions by suitable fiscal, financial and 
economic steps. Thus the Administration of President Roosevelt 
has, within three months, adopted an effective domestic programme to 
promote business improvement in the fullest possible measure. The 
equal necessity for an equally important international economic 
programme of remedies is clear.” 


Further on Mr. Hull suggested that the time had come for 
Governments to cease erecting trade barriers, since nations were 
substantially interrelated and interdependent in an economic 
sense, ‘‘ with the result that international co-operation to-day is a 
fundamental necessity.’’ ‘‘ This Conference,” he went on, “‘ should 
proclaim that economic nationalism as imposed upon the various 
nations is a discredited policy,” and later, 

“In the monetary field suitable measures must be taken to 
provide for an immediate policy which will give the greatest possible 
measure of stability for the period during which the groundwork 
will be laid for enduring reform. . . . Then the Conference 
must face the vexed problem of a permanent international monetary 
standard and lay down the proper function of the metals, gold and 
silver, in the operations of such a standard in the future. . : 
The American delegation is prepared to offer concrete suggestions in 
regard to all these questions.” 

Mr. Hull talked about the work of the Conference in a statement 
broadcast to the people of America the next day, June 15th, when 
he gave expression to a little homily on the subject of tariffs and 
inefficient industries which, he said, must not be coddled, but two 
days later came the first intimation of trouble ahead in connection 
with the question of currency stabilisation. 


Actuated by the consideration that little could be done in 
dealing with the other problems while the possibility of a competition 
between the principal Powers in currency depreciation existed, 
conversations were held simultaneously with the Conference between 
representatives of the Central Banks of Great Britain, France and 
the United States, accompanied by Treasury officials of the three 
countries. Their primary objective was that of finding means to 
control the London-Paris-New York exchanges while the Conference 
was in session, and on June 17th a scheme was communicated to the 
U.S. Government to put a check on large movements of capital 
for investment or speculative purposes which, it was hoped, would 
also put definite limits, temporarily, to the movement of the 
exchanges. 


The reply came back at once that the President could not 
accept the proposals, Apparently the mere rumour that the 
dollar-pound exchange might be pegged was sufficient to cause a 
serious setback on the New York Stock Exchange, and this showed 
that American opinion regarded the whole price raising or 
“ inflationist ’’ movement as bound up with the depreciation of 
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the dollar on the international Exchange. Recently stocks have 


gone up and down as the dollar has fallen or risen. ‘‘ To peg the 


exchange would therefore be to turn off the supply of gas for the | 


balloon.’’? 


But this was not the only setback suffered by the Conference | 


that day. A document was published, initialled by Mr. Hull, which 
was interpreted as giving the proposals of the U.S. delegation 


regarding commercial policy. It suggested multilateral agreements | 


for a ten per cent. horizontal cut in all tariffs, a “‘ liberalization ”’ of 
import restrictions, and a formal encouragement of bilateral tariffs 
on the unconditional most-favoured-nation principle. The next 
day, Sunday (June 18th), Mr. Pittman informed the press that no 
such propositions had been submitted by the delegation ; in fact, 
the document was merely a suggested agenda for the sub-committee. 


The Senator for Nevada himself submitted a resolution on June © 


19th, however, which opened with an affirmation of the necessity 
of prompt stabilisation and a return to the gold standard. It 


included proposals for the remonetization and stabilisation of silver, — 


and Mr. Pittman also explained that his plan would mean that all 


Governments would use gold as a measuring rod in international 
exchange, “‘ that is, gold will measure the value of, currencies only — 


in buying in foreign countries.’’ In order that there should be no 


doubt, this time, as to the character of the Senator’s resolution, an — 


official statement was issued the next day acknowledging the 


proposals as approved by the delegation and by President Roosevelt, | 
but pointing out that they were subject both to amendments of © 


form and to reservations. 


The next move made by the U.S. delegation appeared to give 
evidence of contradictions in the President’s policy, since this © 
time there was no question but that the resolution—that submitted © 
by Mr. Hull on June 22nd—was introduced “in accordance with — 
the instructions of the U.S. Government.” It condemned the _ 


policy of ‘‘ extreme economic nationalism,’’ and contained a 


categorical demand that tariffs should be reduced and embargoes, | 
import quotas, and other arbitrary restrictions removed as quickly 7 
as possible, but it was couched in general terms, and it was signi-_ 


ficant that on the same day the American delegation published a 


very definite statement placing on record its determination to have | 
nothing to do with any schemes for stabilisation, at any rate for’ 
the present. Measures for a temporary stabilising of the currencies | 


would, it considered, be untimely, for the reason that anything 
that would interfere with America’s domestic efforts to raise prices 


‘‘ would harm the Conference more than the lack of an immediate | 


agreement for temporary stabilisation.’”” The Government, it was 


explained, felt that these efforts to raise prices, to which it is now) 
devoting all its energies, were the most important contribution it} 





(1) Vide the Economist of June 24th, 1933. . 
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could make, a point of view which goes some way to account for 
the attitude it has taken up during the past few days. 


From this point onwards the Conference was no longer left in 
doubt as to whether America would follow a course tending towards 
greater isolation or would organise her financial and economic 
life so as to fit in with a world economy. In the view of the President 
and his advisers everything must now be subordinated to the 
problem of raising prices, and as this necessarily involves the 
depreciation of the dollar it will be impossible to take any steps 
towards stabilisation until the price level has at least reached the 
point where costs of production are more than covered. So far, 
the movements in prices have not afforded any firm basis for 
stabilisation, because the upward movement in the stock and 
commodity market has gone ahead of the general price level and 
of the purchasing power of the people. Speculation, in the form 
of investment in foreign currencies or commodity stocks, due to 
a belief that prices, both of goods and of stocks, will continue to 
rise is making the task of the Administration a very difficult one, 
since the levels reached on Wall Street are now no reflection of the 
general price level. ‘‘ If the exchange is temporarily depressed,” 
comments a writer in the Economist, “it may for the moment 
foster America’s exports, but unless other countries can pay for 
them by selling to the United States, the result will merely be to 
depress world prices. Moreover, if America stages a great boom 
of commodity and stock prices, she will be faced with the problem 
of preventing an influx of capital seeking to benefit from this rise— 
as happened in 1928-29—and this movement will raise, not lower, 
the exchange value of the dollar.” 


Mr. MacDonald refused to admit that the situation in the 
Conference, as left by the American statement, was at all ‘“‘ cloudy 
or uncertain,’’ and on June 23rd he appealed to the press not to 
support rumours that they intended to adjourn, of which he said, 
“a more foolish suggestion at this moment cannot be imagined.”’ 
And as a matter of fact, as regards questions other than that of 
stabilisation the United States was making efforts to further 
concerted action, more especially in support of the British thesis 
that steps should be taken to make abundant credit available. In 
a resolution submitted on June 23rd the delegation advocated 
close co-operation between Governments and between their respec- 
tive central banks for the purpose of furnishing ‘‘ abundant credit 
and wise encouragement of private enterprise through Government 
expenditure.’’ The resolution urged that an acceleration of the 
process of recovery should be sought by means of a synchronized 
programme of Governmental expenditure in the different countries 
along parallel lines, for the drafting of which a meeting might be 
held in London between representatives of the issue banks of the 
various nations. 
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By this time, however, suggestions of this kind coming from 
America were considered to have little more than an academic 
interest, on the ground that co-operation was not possible in any 
sphere so long as the dollar continued to fall. But this view was 
not accepted by the delegation, and on June 24th Mr. Hull told 
the press that there was “ no basis and no logic’”’ in the thought 
that their domestic programme and the programme of international 
co-operation were irreconcilable, as he had seen stated in the 
newspapers. It was obvious, he continued, that in a time of 
emergency each country must resort to whatever feasible methods 
were requisite to bring about an increase in commodity prices, 
“with the accompanying projects safeguarding the country in the 
face of the general chaos of international trade’”’ ; and he claimed 
that nothing had happened either in London or in the United States 
to change the situation or to make it more difficult to pursue con- 
currently the domestic and the international policy. 


Other statements emanating from representatives of America 
were confined to generalities. Senator Couzens, speaking on June 
26th, declared that prices could not be raised by monetary means 
alone ; the “ debt structure ’’ must be adjusted (he was thinking 
in terms of the internal debts of the farmers of his own country) 
and purchasing power must be increased. As to this his Government 
had undertaken the largest programme of public works ever known, 
and this would “ energise production and consumption everywhere ”’ 
He gave a glimpse of the way in which he envisaged the com- 
patibility between domestic schemes for raising prices and increasing 
employment and the restoration of international trade when he 
went on to say that there could be no considerable reduction in 
unemployment except through an increased output of goods and 
services for home consumption in every country. This would 
mean increased imports of raw and other materials into the U.S.A., 
and in this he saw greater hope of world recovery than could be 
expected from reductions in tariffs on manufactured articles. 


Very much thesamelineof thought was followed by Mr. McReynolds 
the next day, with a hint added that a temporary stabilisation of 
currencies of three or four countries only would be useless—the 
only stability worth anything must apply to every country. The 
United States was trying to overcome the crisis by controlling 
production, by undertaking a vast programme of public works, by 
raising prices, reducing hours and increasing wages. What America 
could do other nations could do also,’ and she was ready to help 
them, being convinced that an increase in the purchasing power of 
her population would be profitable for the whole world. Mr. Moley 
took up the same attitude, in a statement to the press on June 28th, 





(1) This is at least open to question. As The Times pointed out on July 5th, 
the U.S.A. is not vitally interested in foreign trade (as is, for instance, Great Britain) 
so that the experiment may succeed in America though it would not elsewhere. 
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when he emphasised that no difficulty was admitted in America in | 
the co-ordination of the domestic programme with a plan of | 
international co-operation. 


By the.end of the second week of the Conference the so-called 
“gold” countries were becoming restive at the failure to reach 
any agreement as to stabilisation. The British Government was 
in the position of having to make up its mind whether its interests 
were chiefly identified with theirs, or with the U.S.A. and the 
Dominions ; and there were not wanting signs that overtures were 
being made from both sides for Great Britain to give her support 
to their point of view. In his speech at the Pilgrims dinner in 
London on June 27th, Mr. Hull emphasised the need for the English- 
speaking peoples taking the initiative, saying that no civilised nations 
had ever been so directly challenged respecting their leadership 
and statesmanship as the English-speaking nations were now 
challenged. They could not dodge the responsibility of leadership 
on a basic programme that would point the way to normal processes 
of government and of business conditions. The success or failure 
of the English-speaking peoples, he considered, would be largely 
determined by the extent to which its leadership grappled with 
present-day problems and solved them. 


On the other hand France, Belgium, and the other “ gold”’ 
(or, as they have been well-termed, “‘ gilt ’’) countries were en- 
deavouring to secure British co-operation in maintaining their 
exchange stability, and by June 28th the situation had become so 
critical—as a result of the development of selling pressure against 
the “‘ gold’ currencies and the fear that Great Britain might loose 
the pound in pursuit of the dollar—that the “ gold group ”’ intimated 
to Mr. MacDonald that unless there was some prospect of a 
stabilisation agreement within a reasonable period—a week was 
mentioned—it would be advisable to postpone the Conference 
until such time as would demonstrate whether the U.S. experiment 
to raise prices had succeeded or not.? 


It was accordingly decided to prepare a statement relating to 
the maintenance of the gold standard which would prepare the 
way for stabilisation, place on record the opposition to inflation, and 
at the same time be acceptable to the American Government. 
In drafting this the assistance of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Chamberlain 
was called in, as also that of Professor Moley,who had arrived from 
New York the previous day, and on June 30th a text was agreed 
upon which Mr. MacDonald accepted, on condition that it met 
with President Roosevelt’s approval. 





(1) Mr. Hull was asked by the press the same day whether the progress of events 
and the movement of prices had advanced the day of possible agreement on temporary 
stabilisation, but would only reply that it was a matter involving political decisions, 
with which the Treasuries of the respective countries would have to deal. 
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This text was published on July Ist, at the same time that an 
intimation was received from the President that it was not acceptable 
to him “ in its present form.’’ Why this should have been the case 
in view of the guarded terms in which the statement was drafted’ 
did not become clear until the full text of Mr. Roosevelt’s reply had 
been received. This at once made it evident that the President 
was thinking along lines so completely different from those of the 
representatives of the other countries that the natural question 
which came to men’s minds was to ask why he had ever led the 
world to suppose that he was interested in the work being done in 
London. Above all, why, it was remarked, had he encouraged the 
European Powers in the belief that he set the problem of currency 
stabilisation in the forefront of the questions to be solved by the 
Conference ? For not only had he named it as the first of the three 
main problems, in his message of May 16th to the heads of the 
Governments taking part, but earlier than this, on the occasion of 
the visits of Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot to Washington in April, 
the Administration had let it be understood that agreement had 
been reached in principle for a temporary stabilisation of currencies, 
or a currency depreciation truce, which the Administration itself 
was anxious to see, to be in force during the Conference as the 
natural corrollary to the tariff truce. 


The only explanation would appear to be that Mr. Roosevelt 
has, since that date, become so impressed with the importance of 
doing nothing which, directly or indirectly, could possibly interfere 
with the process of domestic price raising which is now being applied 
that he feels compelled to subordinate everything to this. At the 
same time, it is only necessary to read the terms of his much-discussed 
statement? to see that most of what he now says has been said 
before, either by him or by his advisers. Reference has already 
been made to the declarations of policy made by Mr. McReynolds 
and other delegates, in which hints were given of the futility, for 
instance, of stabilising the currencies of a few countries only, and 
there were not wanting indications some time back that expert 
opinion in America did not place much confidence in the ability of 
the Conference to deal with the crisis. Speaking to the American 
people on the radio on May 2oth, for instance, Professor Moley said 
it would be “ difficult to make extensive attacks upon trade barriers, 
however much this may be desired,” adding that, after all, world 
trade was only a small percentage of the country’s trade. He then 
continued, 

“Tt is overwhelmingly clear that a good part of the ills of each 
country is domestic. The action of an international conference which 
attempted to bring about cures for these difficulties solely by con- 
certed international measures would necessarily end in failure. 

Each nation must set its own house in order, and the meeting of 





(1) For the text of the statement see the Chronology, page 28. 
(2) The full text of this printed in the Chronology, pages 28-29. 
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representatives of all of the nations is useful in large part only to 

co-ordinate in some measure these national activities. Beyond this 

there are relatively few remedies which might be called international 
remedies.” 

There is nothing ambiguous about this, and it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that it was not addressed to an international audience at 
the time. As it is, however, it cannot be denied that both the 
manner and the matter of the President’s communication have 
caused surprise in London. Some of his statements, too, are not 
clear in meaning. For instance, the words “‘ the United States seeks 
the kind of dollar which a generation hence will have the same 
purchasing and debt paying power as the dollar value we hope to 
attain in the near future,” though giving an indication of the 
intention to establish a managed currency do not afford a clue to the 
methods by which the value of the dollar will be fixed. And whether 
the currency is ‘‘ managed ”’ or not it is evident that its value cannot 
be fixed permanently so long as the budget remains unbalanced ; 
the Government must borrow or tax or print, fand ;whichever 
is done will tend to alter the value of the dollar. 


That Mr. Roosevelt is fully conscious of this is shown by the 
statement he made to the press on June 30th, the day before he 
rejected the stabilisation proposals. After saying that he regarded 
stabilisation as a banking rather than a Government problem, he 
remarked that it was also a question how it could possibly be 
carried into effect when a Government was running about $500 
million a year behind its budget. 


At the moment of going to press a further statement has been 
received from the President, which is under consideration by the 
Conference Bureau. In this, with the urgency of price raising on a 
world-wide scale foremost in his mind, he argues that the exchange 
value of the dollar “ will ultimately depend upon the success of 
other nations in raising the prices of their own commodities in terms 
of their national monies, and cannot be determined in advance of 


our knowledge of such fact.” 
H.L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 

June 28th.—With reference to the wheat negotiations in London 
between Australia, Argentina, Canada and the U.S.A., Mr. Latham, as 
Acting-Premier, issued a statement to the effect that the Commonwealth 
was prepared to consider any practicable scheme to prevent the pro- 
duction of a world surplus in the near future. Any system of restriction 
would have to be applicable to all the wheat-producing countries, and it 
would be futile for the 4 concerned to agree on mutual restrictions if 
others were permitted to increase indefinitely. The Government was 
prepared to co-operate in preparing a proposal by the 4 countries for 
submission to the other producing and consuming countries. In the 
meantime, the State Governments had been asked for their views, since 


legislation was necessary. 


Austria. 

June 22nd.—The police issued a report on the bomb outrages, showing 
that all of them had been traced to members of Nazi units. Testimonies 
were cited to the effect that Nazis who came from Germany at the end 
of May, staying with Austrian Nazis and failing to register with the 
police, had planned the outrages. 

June 23rd.—Herr Proksch’s manifesto issued from Munich was 
dropped by aeroplane over Vienna. (See also Germany.) 

The Federal Chancellor disclaimed all knowledge of any Italian 
initiative in favour of a union between Austria and Hungary and denied 
that the Government had been party to discussions of such a plan. 

June 24th.—Herr Frauenfeld, the Austrian Nazi leader, was arrested, 
but subsequently released on parole. Four Nazi members of the Lower 
Austrian Diet were also arrested. 

June 26th.—Speaking at a patriotic demonstration in Vienna, Dr. 
Dollfuss said they would not be influenced by acts of terrorism. The 
Government had not yet used all the forces at its disposal, but would not 
hesitate to employ the most extreme measures if such were necessary 
for the safeguarding of law and order. 

June 27th.—At a parade of the garrison of Vienna, General Vaugoin, 
the Minister of War, addressed an appeal that “all should stand in 
serried ranks to-day against unscrupulous enemies who wish not only 
to drive Austria from her position of honour as the home of culture . 
but even remove the name of Austria from the map.”’ 

The German S.A. organiser, Herr Bingler, was deported. 

June 28th.—More acts of terrorism were reported from various parts 
of the country, and were generally attributed to Nazis. 

June 29th.—Dr. Dollfuss visited Innsbruck to attend a patriotic 
demonstration, and in an address said that the country had given a 
response to his watchword “ Austria awake,’’ beyond all expectations. 
He recognised the existence of German Nationalist ideals in Austria, 
but bombs were the worst weapons with which to fight for them. The 
Government would not yield an inch. 

June 30th.—The Vienna Provincial Diet deprived Nazi members of 
their seats by vote, while Salzburg Provincial Diet declared the mandates 


of its Nazi members “ quiescent.’’ 
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Bulgaria. 

June 23rd.—With a view to checking the Macedonian vendetta, the 
Sobranye passed a Bill introducing capital punishment for political 
murder, attempted murder, and complicity. 

June 25th.—Owing to further murders occurring in Sofia martial law 
was proclaimed in the capital for one day, and a “ round-up ”’ was made 
of all suspected persons, with a house-to-house search throughout the 
city. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 23rd.—The settlement of the demilitarized zone was reported to 
be delayed owing to the activities of General Li Chi-chun, who claimed 
the right to police the area for China. The Chinese authorities refused 
to accept his services, because he had first appeared on the scene under 
the wing of the Japanese. His troops consisted of former Manchurian 
regulars and several thousand irregulars. 

June 25th.—It was reported in Peking that the Chinese had agreed to 
recognize Li Chi-chun’s irregular troops, but insisted that their number 
be restricted to 3,000 and claimed freedom to transfer them elsewhere. 
According to Shanghai reports his total forces numbered about 7,000, 
chiefly irregulars. 


Colombia. 
June 20th.—The League Commission for the administration of Leticia 


held its first meeting, on the river at Teffe, Brazil. 


Czechoslovakia. 
June 24th——M. Benes in Paris. (See France.) 


Danzig Free City. 

June 23rd.—The Appeal Court gave judgment in the case of the 
appeals of sixteen trade unions against the Lower Court’s ruling that the 
Nazi seizure of their headquarters on May 12th was legal. It allowed 
the appeals of 3, but rejected those of 13—the large Socialist unions. 

June 24th.—In a statement to the press Herr Rauschning said the 
Government would recognize all existing treaties, and do its best to 
work with Danzig’s neighbours, especially Poland. The work of the 
Nazi Government could not and would not be the same as had been 
the case in Germany. There was no intention of anti-Jewish action. 


Estonia. 

June 28th.—The Government announced the abandonment of the 
gold standard. The kroon was subsequently quoted at a devaluation 
of 35 per cent. 


France. 

June 22nd.—A semi-official communiqué was issued reading, “ It is 
categorically stated in responsible quarters that the rumours are com- 
pletely unfounded according to which a proposal concerning an Austro- 
Hungarian union is now being discussed between the French Government 
and the representatives of the Little Entente.” 
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June 24th.—Dr. Benes visited Paris, where he had conversations with 
the Premier and Foreign Minister, after which he informed the press 
that they had examined important international problems, and added, 
“T am glad to say that our views were in complete harmony on all 
points, including the Four-Power Pact. The question of Austro-Hungarian 
union was not discussed and does not arise at present.” 

June 29th—The Foreign Minister informed the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber that the Government had decided to grant 
Austria the loan of 100 million schillings (i.e., part of the 300 million loan 
under the Lausanne Protocol). 

July 1st.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber, said the resources at his disposal, together 
with the borrowing powers given him by Parliament, were sufficient to 
meet all demands until after the recess, i.e., till October. He expected 
to repay in whole or in part the loan raised with the British banks, due 
in November. 

July 4th—A Government loan of 2,000 million francs was floated, 
in the form of ro year 44 per cent. Treasury bonds. Without allowing 
for the 3,000 millions revenue of the Sinking Fund, the Budget deficit 
was estimated at about 4,000 millions. 


Germany. 

June 21st.—The headquarters of the Nationalist “Green Shirt ” 
Militant League throughout the country were raided by the police and 
S.A. and many arrests made, including more than 100 subordinate 
leaders in Berlin alone. The latter included two nephews of Herr 
Hugenberg. 

An official statement accompanied the orders for the dissolution of 
the League, in which the charge was made that some units contained 
at least 70 per cent. of ‘‘ Marxist ” elements, mainly Communists. It was 
explained that the action of the authorities was directed only against the 
Green Shirts, and not against Herr Hugenberg’s Nationalist Front as 
a ; 
pth Stahlhelm was described as being “‘ reformed,” with the idea of 
rendering it purely a semi-military (i.e. non-political) organisation, 
and units formed since the revolution were being dissolved. Herr 
Seldte issued an order explaining that the recent expansion of the Green 
Shirts had ‘always been incomprehensible to the Stahlhelm, which 
recognizes the necessity of suppressing reaction against the Nazi State 
idea,’’ and “ henceforth stands by Adolf Hitler aligned in the front of 
the National-Socialist revolution.” 

The Nazi Press Department announced that the Stahlhelm was to 
be incorporated in the Nazi movement, in order to assure the fighting 
strength of the revolution. The main body was to remain under Herr 
Seldte, who, however, forbad its members to belong to any other party 
than the Nazi, while Herr Hitler authorised the admission of Stahlhelmers 
to the party. The Young Stahlhelm was to join up with the S.A. and S.S. 

The offices of the B.P.P. throughout Bavaria were searched by the 
“ political police.” The residences of prominent members of the party, 
including Dr. Held, the former Premier, were also searched and several 
arrests made. The reason was stated to be a suspicion that the B.P.P. 
was implicated in recent events in Austria, and was connected with 


the Christian-Socials and Heimwehr. 
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The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, speaking at Munich, said that 
Herr Hitler “ identified himself absolutely with his leading men both 
in Germany and Austria... I am also authorised to declare that 
the revolution will be carried further. It will continue its course until 
every force which does not unite with it is eliminated.”’ 

The order for the dissolution of the Stahlhelm League in Diisseldorf 
was extended to the whole Rhineland Province. All organisations created 
in the Rhineland since March 1st were to be dissolved permanently, 
and the older units purged of untrustworthy elements. 

Herr Hitler received Herr Hugenberg, to whom he explained the 
reasons for the dissolution of the “‘ Green Shirts.”’ 

June 22nd.—The Reich Minister of the Interior ordered the proscription 
of the Socialist Party throughout the country, on the ground that recent 
events had provided incontrovertible proof of treasonable Socialist 
undertakings against Germany and against the Government. This 
compelled the conclusion that the Party must be regarded as hostile 
to the State and the nation. 

All Socialists belonging to elective bodies (Reichstag, State Diets, 
etc.) were to be at once deprived of their seats and salaries, meetings 
of the Party were to be prohibited, and its property sequestrated. 

The Nazi press stated that “ criminals of the worst kind ” had found 
their way into the Green Shirt organisation and that among those 
arrested were former members of the International Workers Relief. 
Not only arms, but burglars’ tools had been seized on their premises. 

June 23rd.—Herr von Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth, dissolved 
the Federation of youth organisations, which included the Scouts League 
and four other Boy Scout organisations, and ordered the formation of 
a German Council of Youth Leaders. This was to contain one representa- 
tive each of the Protestant and Catholic Youth Movements, of the 
defence and military type of youth formations, of the Federated Youth 
Leagues, and of the sport and occupational organisations. 

The Catholic hierarchy of Bishops issued a manifesto challenging the 
Nazi claim to instruct and train spiritually and physically the Catholic 
youth, united in the youth organisations of the Church. It asserted 
that all attempts to coerce Catholic youth to join any other youth 
organisation would be combated. 

The Bayerische Kurier was suspended for a week. Herr Proksch, the 
Austrian Nazi leader, who had fled from Austria two weeks previously, 
issued a manifesto from Munich in which he said their object was the 
overthrow of the Dollfuss Government and “ the liberation of Austria 
from the hands of a dishonourable and treacherous gang which at present 
exercises its despotism in the service of the enemies of the German 
people .... Long live Adolf Hitler and greater Germany ! ”’ 

The political police in Bavaria issued a statement threatening with 
arrest and criminal proceedings any person who spread “ untrue reports 
about ill-treatment and so forth in connection with the recent congress 
of Roman Catholic apprentices and journeymen.”’ In so far as collisions 
took place between the apprentices and “ persons of other views ”’ these 
were insignificant, and were caused by the Catholics themselves. 

Herr Lébe, the Socialist leader, was arrested. 

June 24th—The press throughout the country published a report 
that foreign aeroplanes had flown over Berlin the previous evening and 
dropped leaflets ‘“‘ insulting the Government in an incredible manner.” 
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Captain Goring placed an order for the construction of two fast police 
scouting planes, whose duty would be (according to the official announce- 
ment) “‘ to pursue and establish identity of invading foreign air-raiders 
such as visited Germany yesterday.” 

The press also published an official statement to the effect that the 
“attack” must compel Germany finally and definitely to demand 
equality in the air at Geneva. 

Rumours were current that Herr Hugenberg had tendered his 
resignation, but that the President had not accepted it. 

Ina speech at Munich Herr Esser suggested hari kari for the Nationalists 
and the B.P.P., unless they preferred to suffer the same fate as the 
Socialists, and said, ‘‘ they have to disappear in the interests of the inner 
political consolidation which is essential for the final aim of our movement 
—namely, Germany’s freedom, work and bread.” 

The arrests of hundreds of Socialists in Dresden, Bremen, Essen and 
other Rhineland towns were reported. 

Dr. von Bodelschwingh resigned his office as nominated Primate, 
following on the appointment of a Nazi State Commissioner for all the 
Evangelical churches of Prussia, which, he stated, made it impossible 
to fulfil the mission entrusted to him. 

The premises of the Christian trade unions (associated with the 
Catholic Centre) were occupied throughout Germany. 

June 25th.—Several hundred Socialist Party officials, trade unionists, 
and Communists were arrested in places in all parts of the country, in 
Magdeburg alone over 200 Socialists being taken into custody, though 
not all were held. In Brunswick, the former State President was among 
those arrested. 

In Bavaria the political police effected wholesale arrests of all the 
prominent members of the B.P.P., including all the Deputies to the 
Landtag, among them Herr Schaffer, leader of the Party and former 
acting Minister of Finance, and Dr. Leicht, the Prelate. 

An official statement explained the arrests as due to the fact that 
examination of the documents seized on June 19th had proved that the 
Party ‘‘ attempted to sabotage the decrees of the Bavarian Government,” 
and was working hand in hand with the Austrian Government. 

The new commissioner of the Prussian Evangelical Churches appointed 
commissarial plenipotentiaries for ‘all the provinces of the Old Prussian 
Church, for the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Hanover and for 
the Evangelical Churches of Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse-Cassel and 
Nassau. He also appointed a Berlin lawyer president of the Higher 
Church Council of the Prussian union, transferring to him all the powers 
of the Church Senate. He dismissed Dr. Dibelius, the general superin- 
tendent of the Kurmark, in an order in which he claimed that ‘“‘ thanks 
are due to God and his instrument Adolf Hitler for the averting of 
Bolshevist chaos.” 

June 26th—The delegates of the Old Prussian, Hanoverian and 
Hessian Churches, assembled at the Eisenach conference, protested to 
the Government against the appointment of a commissioner as an |~ 
encroachment on the constitutionally guaranteed independence of the ~ 
Evangelical Churches. 4 

A meeting of the National League of Shopkeepers and Artisans, to 
be addressed by Herr Hugenberg, was forbidden by the Berlin police. 

June 27th.—It was officially stated that Herr Hugenberg had presented 
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his resignation, and also announced that the Nationalist Front had 
decided to dissolve itself, a statement to that effect being issued from the 
Party headquarters, signed by Herr Hitler and three of the Party leaders. 
All the former members of the Nationalist Front were to have full recogni- 
tion as fellow-combatants of national Germany and to be protected from 
any kind of insult or discrimination. Members of the Party in custody 
for political reasons would be released at once. 

Further arrests of members of the B.P.P. occurred all over Bavaria, 
the total being estimated at several thousand since the arrests began. 
Similar action was taken against all the prominent leaders of the Bavarian 
branch of the Socialist Party. Measures were also taken by the local 
authorities to prevent the spreading of “‘ disturbing rumours,”’ especially 
those about ill-treatment of Roman Catholics. 

Following the intervention of the Bishop of Speyer the Catholic 
priests recently arrested in the Palatinate were released, after signing 
declarations not to “‘ misuse Divine worship for political purposes.”’ 

Captain G6ring issued a circular stating that employees belonging 
to the Socialist Party were to be regarded as hostile to the State under 
the terms of the law relating to works councils and “ economic 
associations.” 

The Cabinet adopted the Budget Estimates for 1933-34. No 
particulars were made public, but unofficial figures showed that the 
Ministry of Defence estimates totalled 584 million marks for current 
expenditure and 87 millions for non-recurrent. The Air Ministry required 
784 millions. The Ministry of Finance showed total receipts at 
5,353 million marks. 


June 28th.—The anniversary of the signature of the Versailles Treaty 
was observed as a day of mourning and protest. In a speech in Berlin 
Dr. Rosenberg said the German nation had fulfilled hundreds of conditions 
whereas the other side delayed even now to fulfil one clear obligation. 

All the Munich town councillors belonging to the B.P.P. were arrested, 
as also many in other towns in Bavaria. 

In a speech at Stuttgart Dr. Goebbels advised the Centre Party to 
dissolve voluntarily, and added “ there is no longer room in Germany 
for the Centre Party, and we should render a service to the Catholic 
Church in causing it to disappear.”’ 

The Reichstag and Prussian Diet mandates of the State (formerly 
Democrat) Party were annulled, on the ground that at the last Election 
the Party had pooled its interests with the Socialists. (There were 5 
members in the Reichstag.) 


June 29th.—Dr. Miiller, the Nazi nominee for the Reich Bishopric, 
went to the Evangelical Church office, accompanied by S.A. and S.S. 
detachments, and proclaimed himself head of the Evangelical Church 
Federation and President of the Church Council. 

The Chancellor visited President von Hindenburg, following which 
it was announced that, on his advice, the President had accepted the 
resignation of Herr Hugenberg. 

Dr. Schmitt was appointed Reich and Prussian Minister for Economic 
Affairs, and Herr Darré, Reich and Prussian Minister of Agriculture. 

The Chancellor ordered the arrest of 4 Nazi officials, advisers of 
Herr Wagener, the Nazi Economic Commissioner, for attempting to 
“ deprive the leader of the freedom of necessary decisions” by means 
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of messages designed to influence regional party leaders, chambers of 
commerce, businesses, etc. 

Herr Bauer, former Minister of Labour and Chancellor in 1919, was 
arrested on suspicion of fraud and corruption. 

June 30th.—After receiving the Chancellor, President von Hindenburg 
wrote him a letter in which he expressed his concern at the conflict in 
the Prussian Protestant Church, and it was understood that Herr Hitler 
had, in consequence, taken steps to have the whole matter gone into by 
the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Frick. The President said that, knowing 
the Chancellor fully understood his concern, he was confident that 
“ Herr Hitler’s wise statesmanship will succeed by means of negotiations, 
both with the two conflicting tendencies within the Evangelical Church 
and with the representatives of the Prussian Churches and the Prussian 
Government authorities, to restore peace in the Church, and on that 
basis to bring about the desired unification of the regional Churches.” 

The Munich political police issued orders for the confiscation of the 
funds of all Catholic societies and organisations throughout the Palatinate, 
and for the placing of an embargo on the bank deposits of all Catholic 
local organisations. 

Following a meeting of the General Council of the Reichsbank and 
the approval of its decisions by the Reich Cabinet, the Reichsbank 
issued a statement announcing that in the period July rst—December 31st, 
the interest on the Dawes and Young Loans was to be transferred in 
full, but in the case of amortisation, only that on the Dawes Loan would 





















































be paid. It was explained that the law of June 9th contemplated the € 
coming into force of the transfer suspension on July 1st. As a solution I 
of the transfer problem had not been reached by the London Conference 
the moratorium would duly come into force. r 
The Reichsbank had made a careful estimate of the foreign exchange 
which might be expected to flow in during the ensuing 6 months, since F 
it did not want to find itself in the position of transferring perhaps for F 
the first 3 or 4 months and then having to cut down transfers for the 
next 2 or 3. Presuming an undisturbed development of trade the Bank St 
believed it could contemplate 50 per cent. as the proportion of the transfer 
instalments to be paid. fc 
The statement also laid down the arrangements under which the re 
mark payments, which would not be transferred but paid into the o7 
Konversionskasse, would be dealt with. 
An official statement was issued regarding the air raid of June 23rd. G 
Reports from numerous eye-witnesses, it was stated, were in the hands 
of the authorities, but all that could be established was that the intruders du 
were two biplanes, of a type unknown in Germany. th 
July tst.—In a speech to Nazi leaders at Reichenhall, the Chancellor Br 
said that every effort must now be concentrated on the fourth phase fig 
of the revolution—the solution of the unemployment problem. Their $1 
concrete aim was “ order at home, as a prerequisite of the development $x 
of strength outwards.’’ The Government was determined to suppress 
all opposition to the Nazi régime. The old parties had either been an 
dissolved or were on the eve of dissolution. He would also turn ruth- 
lessly against the so-called Second Revolution, because such a revolution Cor 
might have chaotic results. 
He also told the S.A., S.S. and Stahlhelmers that they, the “ army of Ru 
political soldiers of the German revolution,” would never want to supersede of » 
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the regular army ; the Reichswehr alone was the nation’s bearer of arms, 
and he was convinced that it had identified itself with the outlook of the 
new State. 

July 2nd.—Owing to rumours that Herr Hitler might change to the 
Evangelical faith if the Church were properly reformed a definite denial 
_ of this was issued, stating that the Chancellor remained a Roman 
Catholic and had no intention of leaving his Church. 

In a number of churches in Prussia services of thanksgiving for the 
prospect of new life opened up for the Church by the new State were 
held, as prescribed by the commissarial authorities, but in others the 
orders were ignored. 

Germania, the Centre Party paper, published an article which implied 
complete acceptance of the Nazi creed. 

July 3rd.—Many local branches of the B.P.P. were reported to have 
dissolved themselves, while in districts in Lower Bavaria which were 
almost entirely Roman Catholic the Christian Peasants’ Unions were 
dissolved. (They formed the backbone of the B.P.P. in agricultural 
districts.) Many further instances were also reported of confiscations 
of the property of Catholic organisations. 

New laws were promulgated regulating the employment of Germans 
in the Reich or State services. No woman under 35 was to be eligible 
for Government posts and women officials might be discharged if their 
maintenance was assured by family earnings. 

No one of non-Aryan stock or married to a non-Aryan was to be 
eligible for Government service, and any Aryan official who married a 
non-Aryan was to be liable to dismissal. 

Severe penalties attached to the pursuit of supplementary work for 
remuneration. 

July 4th.—Herr Dingeldey announced the dissolution of the German 
People’s Party. The B.P.P. also announced its dissolution and its 
Parliamentary leader, Prelate Leicht, resigned his Reichstag seat. 

The State Governments of Baden and Wiirttemberg ordered the dis- 
solution of a number of Roman Catholic organisations. 

The Government applied to the Arbitration Court at The Hague 
for a temporary injunction against Poland, alleging that the Polish land 
reform measures were enforced discriminately against German land- 


owners. 


Great Britain. 

June 22nd.—The Treasury issued a statement showing the amounts 
due and the amounts paid to the U.S.A. against the June instalment of 
the War Debts by the debtor countries. In the case of Great 
Britain the amount due was $75,950,000 ; and paid, $10 million. Other 
figures were: Italy, $13,545,437 and $1 million; Czechoslovakia, 
$1,500,000 and $180,000; Finland, $148,5924, paid in full; Latvia, 
$119,609 and $6,000. 

The amount due by France was $40,738,567}, by Belgium $6,325,000, 
and by Poland $2,953,362}. 

June 23rd.—The Finance Bill passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons by 290 votes to 42. 

June 24th.—In a speech at Glasgow, Mr. Baldwin, referring to the 
Russian trade embargo, said that a great deal of that Russian trade 
of which they heard was trade that could never materialize unless they 
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paid for it themselves, and he continued, ‘‘ I would say, remember the 
treatment our engineers received in Moscow ... Had we not made a 
protest, had we let that pass, there would have been no security for any 
of our subjects who might have occasion there, on their lawful occasions, 
to help in the erection or supervision of machinery.” 

The embargo was in the interests of British trade ; when, however, 
Messrs. Thornton and Macdonald were safe back in England the embargo 
would be removed if Russia removed the counter-measures which she put 
on to meet it. They were negotiating a fresh trade agreement at the 
time of the trouble ; the old one was one-sided, since it gave Russia most- 
favoured-nation treatment, while they had nothing of the kind in Russia, 
and the new one would have to provide for far more equal trading. 

Referring to the fall in prices since 1929, Mr. Baldwin said that owing 
to the instability of exchanges and currencies it was now not possible to 
deal with questions of safeguarding by means of tariffs. They might 
put on any tariff they wished—zo, 30, or even 50 per cent., but the tarifi 
might be absolutely broken next day by depreciated currencies. The 
only thing which could not be neutralized was a quota, which could not 
be got round. 

The problems of currency and exchange could only be put straight by 
the universal consent of the nations, and until this was done there could 
be no general revival of international trade. 

June 26th.—The Foreign Secretary received M. Litvinoff and “an 
exchange of views took place in which they made clear to one another 
the position of their respective Governments on the present obstacles 
to the renewal of Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations. , It was arranged to 
have another meeting within the next few days for the continuation of 
these conversations.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the Conference ve international indebt- 
edness. (See World Economic Conference.) 

June 27th—A meeting took place in London of representatives of 
British, Dutch, Swedish, Swiss and United States long-term creditors of 
Germany, at which Dr. Schacht gave an undertaking that the foreign 
exchange becoming available to the Reichsbank during the ensuing 
6 months should be used to pay a proportion of every coupon and other 
revenue payment falling due from July 1st to December 31st. 

June 28th—The Central Council of the National Union of Unionist 
Associations rejected a motion “ viewing with grave anxiety proposals 
to transfer at the present time responsibility at the Centre of Government 
in India, and to place control of the judicial system and of the police in 
the hands of Ministers responsible to elected Provincial Assemblies.”’’ 
It accepted, by 838 votes to 356, an amending resolution approving the 
attitude of the Government in framing its proposals for a new Constitu- 
tion for India, and postponing any final conclusions on the matter until 
the Joint Select Committee had made its recommendations. 

June 29th.—In a speech in Manchester Mr. Baldwin, dealing with the 
future of India, said that, whatever was done there, the consequences 
would be felt in Lancashire. The position now was that practically the 
whole of educated India had been educated in English political ideals. 
Nothing was more likely to endanger good relations with Great Britain 
than the belief that India’s fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall 
in the interests of Britain’s trade ; but that such a belief existed there 


could be no doubt. 
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There had been a great deal of talk as to safeguards, and they were all 
being examined by the Joint Committee. But the only real safeguard 
was the maintenance of goodwill. 


June 30th.—A further meeting took place between the Foreign Secre- 
tary and M. Litvinoff, after which a joint statement was issued intimating 
that progress was being made. 


July 1st.—The Foreign Office issued a statement reading: “‘ The 
Soviet Embassy have informed the Foreign Secretary that the petitions 
of Messrs. Thornton and Macdonald . . . came before the Presidium 
of the Executive Committee of the Soviets to-day, and that the sentences 
have been commuted, so that both men are to leave Soviet territory 
immediately. ... At the same time the Commissar for Trade has 
cancelled the counter-embargo against British imports. A supplement 
to the London Gazette . . . contains a Proclamation made by the King 
in Council to-day revoking the embargo which was declared by the 
previous Proclamation of April 1gth.... Arrangements will now 
promptly be made to resume the Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations at the 
point where they were interrupted in consequence of the arrest of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers engineers.” 


July 3rd.—A Convention to define aggression was signed in London 
by the plenipotentiaries of Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. It was in substance identical with 
the definition adopted by the Security Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Conference and reported to the General Commission on May 24th. (Vide 
Bulletin of June 8th, 1933, pages 27 and 28.) 

By Article 1 each of the High Contracting Parties undertook to accept 
the definition of aggression as set forth in the Report of the Sub-Committee 
on Security, according to which (Article 2) there would be recognised as 
the aggressor the State which was the first to have committed one of 
5 actions, specified in that Report. Article 3 provided that no con- 
sideration of a political, military, economic or any other character should 
serve as an excuse or a justification for aggression ; and Article 4 dealt 
with ratification. 

An Annex stated that the signatories desired to furnish indications 
for the determination of the aggressor, and held that no act of aggression 
in the sense of Article 2 could be justified by any of the following cir- 
cumstances, among others :—(a) the internal situation of a State, e.g., its 
political structure, economic or social ; the alleged defects of its Adminis- 
tration ; disturbances arising out of strikes, revolutions or civil war. (0) 
The international conduct of a State; e.g., the violation or danger of 
violation of the moral or material rights or interests of a foreign State 
or its nationals; the rupture of diplomatic or economic relations ; 
measures of economic or financial boycott; differences relating to 
economic, financial, or other engagements towards foreign countries ; 
frontier incidents not coming under the head of the cases of aggression 
indicated in Article 2. 

The signatories, on the other hand, agreed in recognising that the 
Convention should never serve to legalise violations of international law 
that might be involved in the circumstances included in the above 
enumeration. 


July 4th.—A second Convention for the definition of aggression was 
signed in London by representatives of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Turkey, 
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Yugo-slavia and the U.S.S.R. It was in the same terms as the other, 
but contained an article extending to other countries the right of adherence 


to it. 


WorLp EcoNoMIC CONFERENCE. 

June 21st.—Sub-commission 1 of the Monetary Commission dealt 
with the British proposals for raising prices and extending credit. 
Mr. Tsushima feared that the resolution put too much emphasis on 
credit expansion and neglected the danger of inflation. M. Bachmann 
(Swiss) urged a return to the gold standard and argued that the expansion 
of credit should be a consequence of recovery, not a cause. Signor 
Beneduce held that it was essential that a demand for credit should 
arise naturally. 

M. Bonnet was in favour of “ any ”’ policy that would lead to a lasting 
rise in prices. The regulation of production and trade and the increase 
of consumption were to be aimed at, and cheap money was essential. 
Confidence could not be restored if a country with sound finances could 
be hard hit by countries embarking on the “ perilous courses of inflation 
or currency devaluation.”” Stable money was required. 

M. Baranski (Poland) did not believe in attempts to influence the 
price level by artificial means, and doubted whether a lasting rise could 
be achieved by monetary measures. But restoration of confidence 
through stabilising the world’s currencies would cause money to be 
forthcoming in abundance and lead to a rise in prices. The German 
delegate concurred in distrusting artificial price-raising through monetary 
policy—it would merely increase the burden of debts and insolvency. 

The Norwegian and Bulgarian delegates urged currency stabilisation, 
and the Swedish said that they would take part in any general stabilisation 
of the exchange values of currencies as an item in a policy of raising prices. 

The Argentine delegate welcomed the British resolution, because it 
proposed cheap money and a liberal credit policy to raise prices, and the 
Rumanian pointed out that the demand for, as well as the supply of, 
credits must be increased. Reorganisation, rather than expansion, of 
credit was what was needed, and the speediest possible stabilisation of 
the major currencies was essential. Artificial measures such as public 
works could not accomplish much by themselves. The Yugo-slav delegate 
also urged stabilisation of currencies. 

The sub-committee on commercial policy of the Economic Commission 
considered proposals from Poland, Norway, Greece and other countries, 
and the British delegate submitted resolutions containing, inter alia, 
the following: public opinion should be educated in the real meaning 
of the phrase “balance of trade’’; clearing and barter agreements 
should be abolished ; import prohibitions should be abolished, without 
prejudice to the exceptions generally recognized ; all arbitrary import 
quotas should be progressively abolished, and a clear distinction drawn 
between them and production or market quotas imposed in pursuance 
of international agreements aiming at the raising of prices. ; 

The Greek proposal urged the necessity of “ concluding special com- ~ 
mercial treaties between the great creditor States and the small debtor | 
countries, with the object of facilitating the imports of certain products | 


from debtor countries at specially reduced tariffs." This would ensure © 


the proper service of exterior public debts. The proposal was supported 
by Bulgaria and Turkey. 
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The Economic Commission began the examination of measures other 
than Customs duties which affected international trade, and the Norwegian 
delegate urged the abolition of shipping subsidies which, he considered, 
had largely contributed to the crisis in the shipping trade. 

The Soviet delegation submitted a “draft protocol of economic 
non-aggression,”’ binding the contracting parties to the principle of the 
‘peaceful co-existence of all countries, irrespective of their social- 
political and economic systems.’’ The parties were to undertake to 
“abstain in their mutual relations from all forms of discrimination,’’ and 
to “ refrain from the application . . . asa means of their economic policy 
of special discriminatory Customs duties, established for one country 
only, general prohibitions of imports and exports or special conditions 
for such imports or exports .. . and finally, any kind of boycott 
established in relation to the trade of any one country by legal or 
administrative measures.” 

A memorandum by Professor Cassel was circulated pointing out that 
stabilisation for countries off the gold standard meant stabilisation in 
terms of the general level of prices. In that sense gold was no stable 
currency, and since September, 1931, the value of gold had been much 
less stable than that of the best paper currencies. In principle, abandon- 
ment of the gold standard meant a refusal to acknowledge gold as a true 
measure of the value of the country’s currency. 

June 22nd.—The U.S. delegation submitted a statement to the 
Conference reading: ‘“‘ Undue emphasis has been placed upon considera- 
tion of the plan proposed for temporary de facto stabilisation of currencies. 
The fact is that this was never an affair of the delegation. It was 
considered by representatives of the Treasuries and Central Banks of the 
United States, Great Britain and France, Dr. Sprague having been specially 
sent to represent the U.S. Treasury for this purpose. The American 
Government at Washington finds that measures of temporary stabilisation 
now would be untimely.’”” The Government felt that its efforts to raise 
prices were the most important contribution it could make, and anything 
that would interfere with those efforts and possibly cause a violent 
price recession would harm the Conference more than the lack of an 
¥ agreement for temporary stabilisation. It was pointed out that the 
@ delegation had already introduced a resolution designed for ultimate 
world-wide stabilisation. 

The delegation also submitted to the Economic Commission a resolution 

on trade barriers proposing that the Conference should agree (1) that it 
was against the common interest for any nation to adopt or continue a 
policy of extreme economic nationalism, and to raise additional trade 
barriers ; (2) that embargoes, quotas, and other arbitrary restrictions 
should be removed as quickly as possible ; (3) that tariff barriers should 
be reduced by reciprocal bilateral or by multilateral agreements ; and 
(4) that care should be taken in making agreements not to introduce 
discriminatory features which would react disadvantageously upon world 
trade as a whole. 
:: The sub-committee on co-ordination of production and marketing 
4 adopted a proposal made on June 19th, by the British delegate, that the 
» Conference should declare that it supported the principle of the regulation 
4 of supply of primary products. The proposal was whole-heartedly 
supported by the French delegate. 

The Brazilian delegation submitted to the Economic Commission a 
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proposal for co-ordinating the production and marketing of coffee, and 
the German, supported by those of Belgium, Holland and Czechoslovakia, 
one for the conclusion of an international agreement for the relaxation 
and suppression of legislation regarding marks of origin. 

A memorandum was also circulated regarding the monetary policy 
of Sweden. 

June 23rd.—The U.S. delegation submitted to the Monetary and 
Financial Commission a resolution advocating close co-operation between 
Governments and between their respective central banks for the purpose 
of providing for ‘“ abundant credit and wise encouragement of private 
enterprise through Government expenditure,’’ regarded as “ essential in 
bringing about an improvement in prices and an increase of business 7% 
activity.” The resolution continued, “that a primary step in such 
co-operation should be the carrying out of a policy of making credit 
abundantly and readily available to sound enterprise . . . and that an 
acceleration of the process of recovery should be sought by means of 
a synchronized programme of Governmental expenditure in the different 
countries along parallel lines . . . and be it further resolved that the 
issue banks of the various nations be requested to send at once to London 
a representative . . . for the purpose of immediate consultation with 
each other, and that a committee be appointed by this Conference to 
study the various methods of Governmental expenditure which have 
been in use or under consideration by the various nations with a view 
towards making a report to be sent to each of the nations for its guidance |” 
in working out its own programme in the future.” 

The Hungarian delegation’s proposals regarding the problem of 
external indebtedness were circulated, suggesting the creation of a/ 
mechanism which would enable debtors to conduct negotiations with) 
their creditors and conclude agreements. Organisations would be! 
formed separately for the creditors of each debtor country and for each / 
of the more important credit groups. F 

Mr. MacDonald made a statement to the press in which he said{ 
there had been a “little set-back,”’ as hopes of the temporary stabilisation | 
of currencies had “ received just a little check.’’ But of the suggestion 
that they ought to adjourn he said, “‘a more foolish suggestion at this 
moment cannot be imagined.” . 

“‘ The American difficulty,” he continued, “ is a real one. Everything 
done here which would bring a downward tendency of prices is regarded 
by responsible men in America . . . as something that makes them a) 
little bit doubtful whether the present policy of a temporary stabilisation 
will really assist the world or not. It is an open question. I am not] 
going to say what my views are, but I say without reserve that the| 
situation as left by the American statement is not at all cloudy or) 
uncertain. It enables us to go on with our work, and we are going on.” | 

June 24th.—In a statement to the press, Senator Hull said he had 
observed references to “ the domestic programme of America and the 
programme of international co-operation as being irreconcilable. There/ 
is no basis and no logic in that thought.” It was obvious that in a time 
of emergency each country must resort to whatever feasible methods 
were requisite to bring about an increase in commodity prices “ with 
the accompanying projects safeguarding the country in the face of the 
general chaos of international trade.’’ The U.S. resolution had been) 
framed with full knowledge both of the domestic programme and of the| 
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proposals for an internationally co-ordinated policy, and “ nothing has 
happened here, nothing has happened in the United States to change 
the situation or to make it more difficult to pursue the domestic and the 
international policy.”’ 

June 25th.—In an address broadcast to Canada Mr. Bennett said 
their task was to find ways and means for the restoration of normal 
conditions in prices and the working of exchanges, and it was generally 
recognized that unless they succeeded there was no alternative but the 
setting up of State-controlled economic systems. 

It should be remembered that the Conference as such had no authority 
to apply remedies—the individual nations would always be the deciding 
factors. In the United States measures had recently been taken to deal 


} with the drop in prices, with results which had given great encouragement. 


There were differences of opinion as to whether or not temporary relief 
could best be afforded by each nation taking such steps as might be 
thought desirable to improve its own conditions, but they were 
substantially agreed that no permanent improvement could be secured 
unless, (1) the general level of wholesale prices was raised ; (2) exchanges 
were stabilised ; (3) some international monetary standard was established 
as soon as possible ; (4) consistent with their national economic systems, 
the channels of international trade were cleared. It was especially 
important that exchange rates should be stabilised, and that must be 
accomplished by substantial agreement on monetary policies. 

The Indian delegation submitted a statement on tariffs to the Economic 
Commission, to the effect that India would be prepared to join in any 
declaration which might be adopted by the Conference emphasising the 
desirability of reducing tariffs, but that it must be open to each Govern- 
ment to indicate the limits within which they held themselves free to act. 

June 26th.—Mr. Chamberlain set forth the views of the British Govern- 
ment on the question of international indebtedness to the sub-commission 
dealing with the measures to be taken to restore financial stability. He 
urged that, as foreign lending had often been indulged in imprudently 
in the past Io years, certain additional safeguards were required ; the 
fullest particulars of the financial position of a borrowing country should 
be made public. He also raised the question whether the issue of loans 
should not be subject to greater control; he did not think, however, 
that there was any need for a permanent reorganisation of debts, long or 
short term, but there were cases where temporary adjustments might 
be necessary. He regarded the Hungarian proposal as unnecessarily 
complicated, but did not rule out the “ possibility of setting up some 
machinery to assist in promoting agreements between debtor and 
creditor.’’ An arbitral body would be unacceptable ; what was wanted 
was an authoritative and impartial body which could give advice. The 
matter required study, and he suggested that a committee should examine 
it and report. 

Senator Couzens (Republican) declared that prices could not be 
raised by monetary means alone. There was the “ necessity of an adjust- 
ment of the debt structure’; the burden of debt must be lightened. 
This, he added, was not an invitation to default. 

The United States had taken measures to increase purchasing power, 
and had undertaken the largest programme of public works ever known. 
This would “‘ energise production and consumption everywhere.” There 
could be no considerable reduction in unemployment except through 
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increased output of goods and services for home consumption in every 
country. This would mean increased imports of raw and other materials 
into the U.S.A., and in this he saw greater hope of world recovery than 
could be expected from reductions of tariffs on manufactured articles. 

June 27th.—In the sub-commission dealing with commercial policy| 
Mr. McReynolds said Mr. Roosevelt had intended to introduce a Bill! 
lowering tariffs through bilaterial and pluri-lateral agreements, but 
Congress had adjourned; he felt sure, however, that any agreement! 
reached in London of which the President approved would be ratified 
by Congress. 

America was trying to overcome the crisis by controlling production, 
raising prices, reducing hours and so on, and what she could do other} 
nations could do also and she was ready to help them, being convinced) 
that an increase in the purchasing power of the U.S. population would 
be profitable for the whole world. The only stability worth anything 
must apply to every country, and a temporary stabilisation of the 
currencies of 3 or 4 countries only would be useless. 

In the sub-commission of the Monetary Commission dealing with 
measures to restore financial stability M. Bonnet said stabilisation was 
the essential preliminary to financial and economic recovery, and to} 
the solution of questions such as foreign indebtedness. He agreed with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s views as to regulation of borrowing ; ad hoc machinery | 
should be devised for consultation between debtors and creditors, and 
debtors should be given export and other facilities to enable them to 

ay. Professor Beneduce also agreed with the views of Mr. Chamberlain. 

A drafting committee was appointed, to submit a text on credit | 
policy ; also one to prepare a report on indebtedness. i 

Professor Moley arrived in England, and in a statement to the press/ 
quoted Mr. Roosevelt’s words of June 2oth as to his mission, 1.e., that | 
he would act in a sense as messenger or liaison officer, giving the U.S. 
delegation first-hand information of the various developments, Con-! 
gressional and other, in the Unites States since the delegation left and} 
conveying the President’s views of the effect of those developments on! 
the original instructions given it before it sailed. 

The sub-committee on technical questions of the Second Sub-Commis- | 
sion of the Monetary Commission completed the examination of questions | 
relating to the circulation of monetary gold and of the minimum legal 
cover for central banks, and asked the President of the B.1I.S. as rapporteur, — 
to submit recommendations to the Second Sub-Commission. These were 
to the effect that monetary gold was required not for internal | 
circulation, but as a reserve against liabilities and to meet external | 
payments, and it was consequently undesirable to put gold coins into | 
internal circulation. Also, greater elasticity should be given to legal | 
cover provisions, ¢.g., for gold cover percentages a ratio of 25 per cent. | 
should be considered sufficient. § 

Speaking at a Pilgrims lunch in his honour Senator Hull said the | 
delegation was in London purely as business men; it was a time for | 
action rather than words. No civilised nations had ever been so directly 
challenged respecting their statesmanship and leadership as the English- | 
speaking nations were now challenged, and they could not dodge or run | 
away from the responsibility of leadership on a basic programme that — 
would point the way back to normal processes of government and of 4 


business conditions. 
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The Conference must not fail because it dare not fail. 

June 28th.—In sub-committee 1 (commercial policy) of the Economic 
ommission the Belgian delegate urged the advisability of agreeing to 
an exception to the application of the M.F.N. clause in the case of multi- 

Jateral agreements open to all, such as the Ouchy Convention. 

He was supported by the delegates of Holland and Norway. 
He also proposed that the tariff truce should be prolonged for a period 
sufficient to make it possible for trade to obtain those guarantees of 
stability necessary for the success of any action taken to restore economic 
and financial conditions, since the truce was the first step towards 

reventing an increase in the tariff wall. 

Mr. Matsudaira agreed, and added that Japan favoured bilateral 
agreements as a means of reducing trade barriers. 

Sub-committee 2 (co-ordination of production and marketing) 
appointed a sugar committee, with representatives of 22 countries. 

The sub-committee of the Monetary Commission dealing with 
permanent measures for re-establishing an international monetary 
standard dealt with Senator Pittman’s resolution of June 19th, and Mr. 
Fraser (President of the B.I.S.) submitted a draft to replace certain of 
its paragraphs. This contained no mention of the uniform legal minimum 
for the cover of Central Banks, since to introduce a figure, said Mr. Fraser, 

ould lead to a greater rigidity than already existed, which would be 
ontrary to the spirit of the resolution. 

(The main provisions of the draft were given under June 27th, para. 6.) 

Senator Hull received the press and to a question whether the progress 
of events and the movement of prices in America had advanced the day 
of possible agreement on temporary currency stabilisation, replied that 
Wit was a matter involving political decisions, with which the Treasuries 
of the countries concerned would have to deal. As concerned the U.S.A. 
it was from Washington that an answer would have to be sought. 

Mr. Moley was present, and added to his statement of the previous 
Wday that in his interview with the President before leaving he had been 
@charged to convey to Mr. Hull the warm assurance of confidence in 
“his Secretary of State, that great American, Cordell Hull.’’ He 
intimated that no difficulty was admitted in America in the co-ordination 

f the domestic programme with a plan of international co-operation 
since his Government was whole-heartedly sharing the work of the 
onference and was carrying its internal reorganisation to a successful 
issue. American recovery was already “ substantial,” but, as he said, 
@ Whether our means of recovery should be used by other countries is 
for them to determine for themselves.” 
. In an after-dinner speech, General Smuts said the world was still 
in a strongly nationalist mood, a fact to which they would have to 
adjust themselves if they did not wish to be grievously disappointed. 

Progress might be easier if in the first instance they worked towards 
economic regional groups. War debts were one of the root causes of the 
rouble, and there was a need for temporary or de facto stabilisation of 
urrencies, without which it was difficult to see “‘ what can be effectively 
done.” Success would depend in a large measure in sincere and courageous 
co-operation between the British and American groups. 

June 29th.—The French delegation was understood to have intimated 
jto Mr. MacDonald, as President, their view that unless there was some 
prospect of a stabilisation agreement within a reasonable period—a week 
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was mentioned—it would be advisable to postpone the Conference until 
such time as would demonstrate whether the U.S. experiment to raise 
prices had succeeded or not. 

Representatives of the “ gold” countries (Belgium, France, Italy, 
Holland and Switzerland) met to discuss the drafting of a “ general 
statement ”’ relating to the maintenance of the gold standard and the! 
position of the countries still on gold. Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Chamber. | 
lain attended, and the view of the group was conveyed to Mr. MacDonald 
that if inflation of currencies were to be the outcome of the Conference 
their presence would be superfluous. 

June 30th.—Following conferences between Mr. MacDonald and the} 
representatives of the “‘ gold” countries, attended also by Mr. Moley, 
a declaration was drafted designed to bring into compromise the conflicting 
views of the U.S.A. and the gold countries on the question of currency./ 
(It was understood that at the conference the “ gold ’’ countries’ represent- | 
atives urged Great Britain to adhere to a declaration of uncompromising | 
opposition to inflation, but when Mr. MacDonald could not agree to this 
a compromise was worked out which he accepted, on condition that it) 
met with President Roosevelt’s approval.) 7 

The declaration began, “‘ The undersigned Governments agree that} 
(a) it is in the interests of all concerned that stability in the international 
monetary field be attained as quickly as practicable; (b) that gold 
should be re-established as the international measure of exchange value, 
it being recognized that the parity and time at which each of the countries 
now off gold could undertake to stabilize must be decided by the respective 
Governments concerned.” 

The declaration included: an arinouncement by the signatories still |” 
on the gold standard that they were determined to maintain the free| 
working of that standard at the existing gold parities ; a statement by|7 
those who had left the gold standard that without in any way prejudicing 
their own future ratios to gold, the ultimate objective of their currency 
policy was to bring back an international standard based on gold under! 
proper conditions ; and a general expression of opinion that concerted ~ 
action by central banks should be encouraged, with a view to checking : 
excesses of speculation in the exchange markets. ; 

July 1st.—It was learnt that President Roosevelt had rejected the) 
joint declaration “in its present form.”’ 4 

July 3rd.—Senator Hull issued the statement of policy of the U.S.) 
Administration, which had been promised when Mr. Roosevelt rejected) 
the currency proposals of the “ gold” countries, saying that he made) 
it public in his capacity of Secretary of State and not as Chairman of the” 
delegation, ‘‘ since the delegation has at no time had jurisdiction of this) 
subject, which is purely a Treasury matter.” 


The President said, 1 
“I would regard it as a catastrophe amounting to a world tragedy| 


if the great Conference of nations called to bring about a more real| 
and permanent financial stability, and a greater prosperity to the masses 

of all nations should, in advance of any serious effort to consider these | 
broader problems, allow itself to be diverted by the proposal of a purely” 
artificial and temporary experiment affecting the monetary exchange of — 


a few nations only. 
‘ Such action, such diversion shows a singular lack of proportion and _ 
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a failure to remember the larger purposes for which the Economic Con- 
ference was called together. 

“ T do not relish the thought that insistence on such action should be 
made an excuse for the continuance of the basic economic errors that 
underlie so much of the present world-wide depression. The world will 
not long be lulled by the specious fallacy of achieving a temporary and, 
probably, an artificial stability in foreign exchange on the part of a few 
large countries only. 

“The sound internal economic system of a nation is a greater factor 
in its well-being than the price of its currency in changing terms of 
the currencies of other nations. It is for this reason that reduced cost 
of government, adequate government income, and ability to service 
government debts, are all so important to ultimate stability. So, too, 
old fetishes of so-called international bankers are being replaced by efforts 
to plan national currencies with the objective of giving to those currencies 
a continuing purchasing power which does not greatly vary in terms of 
the commodities and needs of modern civilisation. 

“Let me be frank in saying that the United States seeks the kind 
of a dollar which a generation hence will have the same purchasing and 
debt-paying power as the dollar we hope to obtain in the near future. 
That objective means more to the good of other nations than a fixed 
ration for a month or two in terms of a pound or franc. Our broad 
purpose is the permanent stabilisation of every nation’s currencies. Gold 
or gold and silver can well continue to be a metallic reserve behind cur- 
rency, but this is not the time to dissipate gold reserves. 

“When the world works out concerted policies in the majority of 
nations to produce balanced Budgets and live within their means, then 
we can properly discuss a better distribution of the world’s gold and 
silver supply to act as a reserve bank of national currencies. 

“ Restoration of world trade is an important partner, both in the 
means and in the result. Here also temporary exchange fixing is not 
the true answer. We must rather mitigate existing embargoes to make 
easier the exchange of products which one nation has and the other has 
not. 

‘“ The Conference was called to better and perhaps to cure fundamental 
economic ills. It must not be diverted from that effort.” 

The representatives of the “ gold ’’ countries met, and issued a state- 
ment confirming their intention to maintain the free functioning of the 
gold standard at the existing parities and within the framework of existing 
monetary laws. 

July 4th—The Bureau, at the suggestion of Mr. Hull, decided to 
meet again on July 6th, to give time to allow the U.S. delegation to make 
known to President Roosevelt the full implication of the tone and content 
of his communication to a gathering of sovereign States, and the com- 
plexity of the results which might flow from it. 


Hungary. 

June 20th.—Speaking in the House of Deputies, General Gémbés said 
he had visited Herr Hitler because he wanted to create an atmosphere 
which would be likely to improve the prospects of opening the German 
market to their agricultural exports. After his conversation he had 
no reason to think that the independence of Austria was seriously 
imperilled. 
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June 24th.—In a speech in the Upper House General Gémbés, referring 
to the question of a Hapsburg restoration, said ‘“‘ The King is the servant 
of the nation. Hence the question of the monarchy in Hungary can 
be solved only in harmony with the nation’s general interests. At 
present, the solution is not urgent, because, from the international point 
of view, the extremely complicated European situation should not be 
complicated still further by the question of the restoration . . .” 


Italy. 

June 23rd.—Surprise was stated to be felt in Rome at reports that a 
suggestion had come from the Government for a closer and even a 
political union of Austria and Hungary under the Hapsburgs. The 
Giornale d'Italia stated ‘“‘Wwe can give the assurance that no such? 
Italian project is in existence.”’ 

June 29th.—Herr von Papen arrived in Rome and visited the Cardinal 


Secretary of State in the Vatican City. 


Japan. 

June 21st.—The Ambassador in Moscow presented to the Soviet 
Foreign Commissar a protest against the shooting of Japanese fishermen? 
on the coast of Kamchatka, when 3 men were killed on coming ashore |” 


for water. 
June 26th.—The Conference to discuss the sale of the C.E. Railway} 


opened in Tokyo. 
June 28th.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in London 


to accede to the tariff truce. 


July 3rd.—An attempt was made on the life of the Soviet Trade} - 
Representative in Tokyo, who was unhurt. The assailant was arrested. 
Report re statement by Soviet Foreign Commissar as to shooting o!| 
Japanese fishermen. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 

July 2nd.—Reports were received from the Commission sent to] 
Leticia to administer the territory that the Peruvian forces had evacuated |" 
the district, and the Colombian forces which were in occupation of certain | 
points of Peruvian territory on the Putumayo had been withdrawn. 4 

July 3rd.—The Council dealt with the Chaco dispute and the Syro-| 
Iraq frontier dispute, and decided to send a Commission to the Gran| 
Chaco. The frontier dispute was settled by the signature of an agreement 
between the French (as Mandatory) and Iraq Governments accepting | 
the terms proposed by the President of the Demarcation Commission. — 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. _ 

June 26th—The Secretariat received about 70 messages from) 
municipal authorities, associations and private persons in Germany| 
protesting against the flight over Berlin of aeroplanes ‘“‘ which have|_ 
not yet been identified,’”’ and against the dropping of pamphlets from] 


them. 
June 27th—The Bureau decided to adjourn the Conference until |” 


October 16th, and to meet again itself either at the end of July or during | 


the Assembly session in September. 
June 29th.—The General Commission agreed with the proposal of the | 
Bureau to postpone public meetings of the Conference, and asked the | 
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President to proceed with private negotiations with the various Govern- 
ments on all the points outstanding. The German delegate opposed the 
adjournment and the Hungarian abstained from voting. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

June 30th.—The 17th Session of the Conference ended with the 
passing of a resolution put forward by the Workers’ Group as to the need 
of reducing overtime as far as possible during the depression. Seven 
conventions were adopted, among them one concerning old-age insurance 
for persons employed in industry and in the liberal professions and a 
similar one for agricultural workers. 

It was decided, by 99 votes to 24, to place the question of the reduction 
of hours of work on the agenda of the 1934 session of the Conference. 


Norway. 
June 27th—The Storting passed unanimously the Bill approving 
the Trade Agreement with Great Britain. 


Peru. 


June 27th.—The Cabinet resigned. 
June 29th.—A new Cabinet was formed, with Senor Prado as Premier, 


and Senor Polo as Foreign Minister. 


Poland. 

July 3rd.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement describing the 
Convention signed in London as a great political constructive act. A 
communiqué was also issued explaining that the Convention was to be 


treated as a further step towards establishing peaceful relations in Eastern 
Europe and the Near East, and adding that it was open to signature by 
Finland. 


Siam. 

June 20th.—A movement to change the State Council and to open 
the People’s Assembly (as required by the Constitution). was successfully 
carried through by General Bahol, the C.-in-C. of the army, who closed 
the Council. (Owing to Communist agitation in the State Council the 
King had dissolved the Assembly and appointed a new Council.) The 
King accepted the coup d’état. 

June 22nd.—The People’s Assembly re-opened and accepted the 
resignation of the three leading members of the Government. 


Spain. 
July 2nd.—The new Archbishop of Toledo, the first Republican 
Primate, made a solemn entrance into his diocese. 


U.S.A. 

June 22nd.—Statement showing amounts due and paid against 
June instalment of War Debts. (See Great Britain.) 

Statement and draft resolution submitted to World Conference by 
U.S. delegation. (See Great Britain. World Economic Conference.) 

June 24th.—Statement by Senator Hull re American policy and the 
work in London. (See Great Britain. World Economic Conference.) 

J une 25th.—General Johnson (Administrator of the Industrial Recovery 
Act) broadcast an address in which he appealed to industry for full 
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support. The main object of the Act was to correct the maladjustment 
by which too great a share of prosperity went to too few people, so that 
too much was produced and too little consumed. Its aim was to “ split 
up existing work, to put more men on pay rolls, and to raise wages for 
a shorter working shift, so that no worker is getting less than a living 
wage.” 

He stated that, as a fair average, a 32-hour week and a wage rate of 
45 cents. an hour for the lowest paid should be taken by industries 
as a basis when drawing up their codes. 

June 27th.—Professor Moley’s statement to the British press. (See 
Great Britain. World Economic Conference.) 

June 20th.—After seeing President Roosevelt, Mr. Norman Davis 
issued a statement in which he referred to the U.S. proposal to the 
Disarmament Conference, and said, “If you nations can agree on 
disarmament and actually carry it out, then if any trouble arises we are 
ready to sit down and talk it over with you in an effort to preserve peace. 
There is another very remote contingency. That is, if, after all, some 
nation still runs amuck and we agree that she is guilty, then we say that 
we shall not aid and abet that guilty nation. It is all negative.” 

June 20th.—The Secretary of the Navy issued a statement asserting 
the intention to create a navy second to none and develop it “to a 
maximum in battle strength and ability to control the sea in defence of 
the nation and its interests.” The fleet was to be organised for operation 
in either or both oceans, and designs for all new ships would aim at 
giving them superiority in their class. It was also intended to further 
the development of outlying bases in the Hawaiian Islands and the Canal 
Zone. 

June 30th.—President Roosevelt informed the press that he regarded | 
the question of temporary stabilisation of currency as a banking rather [| 
than a Governmental problem, and, therefore, outside the immediate 
realm of the World Conference. Anything done just at present should 
be done through the central banks, but it was an issue too involved for 
a solution within 48 hours or a week by the Conference, and as regards 
America, it was also a question how stabilisation could be accomplished 
when a Government was running about $500 million a year behind its 
Budget. 

July 1st.—The fiscal year of the Treasury closed with a deficit of 
$1,786 million. This compared with one of $2,880 million for 1931-32, 
the reduction having been brought about chiefly by cuts in expenditure. 
The R.F.C. lent or disbursed during the year $1,285 million, which was 
not carried in the ordinary Budget. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s rejection of the proposal for a compromise ve currency | © 
drafted by the “ gold” countries. (See Great Britain: World Economic | 
Conference.) 

July 2nd.—The Chairman of the R.F.C. announced that, acting with 
the express approval of the President, the directors of the Corporation | — 
had authorised the immediate grant of loans totalling about $4 million | 
to a group of exporters, for the purpose of financing the sale of cotton to [| 
the U.S.S.R. The loans were to be for one year, at 5 per cent., and would | 
be secured by notes of the Amtorg Trading Corporation. The latter was | 
to pay 30 per cent. of the purchase price at the time of shipment. * 

July 3rd.—President Roosevelt’s statement rejecting the joint cur- | 
rency proposals. (See Great Britain: World Economic Conference.) 
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U.S.S.R. 

June 20th.—The Central Committee of the Union established a new 
judicial body, to be called the All-Union Attorney Generalship, with wide 
powers to intervene in all judicial proceedings, and to decide whether the 
decrees of the autonomous republics within the Union conformed to the 
laws and Constitution of the Union. Its powers extended to authority 
to “inspect the legality and the correctness of the activities of the 
G.P.U. and the police.” The head of the department was M. Akouloff, 
former vice-chairman of the G.P.U. 

June 21st.—Proposal submitted to World Conference re economic 
non-aggression. (See Great Britain. World Economic Conference.) 

Protest by Japanese Government against shooting of fishermen. (See 
Japan.) 

June 24th.—The Government protested to the German Government 
against the inclusion in the Hugenberg Memorandum submitted to the 
World Conference of an appeal “ for joint efforts to end revolution and 
inner collapse which found their starting point in Russia.’’ The statement 
was stated to be contradictory to the obligations undertaken by Germany 
by the Pact of Friendship of April 24th, 1926. 

Mr. Baldwin’s speech re trade embargo. (See Great Britain.) 

June 26th.—The Foreign Commissar lodged a protest with the 
Japanese Ambassador in connection with the landing of Japanese sailors 
on the coast of Kamchatka. 

M. Litvinoff at the Foreign Office. (See Great Britain.) 

July 1st.—Messrs. Thornton and Macdonald were released from 
prison. 

Foreign Office statement ve settlement of dispute with British 
Government and raising of trade embargo. (See Great Britain.) 

July 2nd.—Announcement re loan by American R.F.C. for purchase 
of cotton. (See U.S.A.) 

July 3rd.—The Acting Foreign Commissar was reported to have in- 
formed the Japanese Ambassador that investigation had shown that 
Soviet coastguards had shot the three Japanese fishermen without justifica- 
tion, and that the coastguards, when caught, would be punished and com- 
pensation paid. 

Attempt on life of Soviet Trade Representative. (See Japan.) 

Signature of Convention defining aggression. (See Great Britain.) 


Vatican City. 
July 4th.—Herr von Papen was received by the Pope. He also saw 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 24th, 1933. 

1. Text of the Petition of Herr Franz Bernheim to the League of Nations 
regarding the protection of German Jews in Upper Silesia. May 12th, 1933. 

2. First Opinion by League Committee of Jurists. May 23rd, 1933. 

3. Report of Herr von Keller. May 30th, 1933. 

4. Second Opinion by League Committee of Jurists. June 2nd, 1933. 

5. Speech by M. Osusky. June 6th, 1933. 

6. Final Report approved by the League Council. June 6th, 1933. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July Ist, 1933. 
1. U.S. Note to Great Britain regarding the War Debt payment due on 
June 15th. June roth, 1933. 
. British Reply. June 13th, 1933. 
U.S. Reply to the British Note. June 14th, 1933. 
Declaration by President Roosevelt. June 15th, 1933. 
French Note to U.S.A. June 15th, 1933. 
U.S. Reply to French Note. June 17th, 1933. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933. 
3rd-8th 13th Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the 

British Empire .. London 
5th-8th *Conference of Government Delegates to examine 

the Draft Convention on Educational Films Geneva 
oth International Congress for the Protection and 

Welfare of Children... ... Paris 
gth-roth 23rd Congress of National Peace Council .-- Oxford 
roth *rst Meeting of General Council of the Inter- 

national Relief Union ... ‘a . Geneva 
12th International Elbe Commission ... Dresden 
13th-15th *Executive and Directors’ Committee ‘of the 

Committee of Intellectual sesglanduataapiete ... Geneva 
15th *Supervisory Commission . Geneva 
17th-21st *15th Meeting of the Committee « on Intellectual 

Co-operation... a Geneva 


21st-Aug. 4th World Grain Conference ... es was ..- Regina, 
Canada 


27th-Aug. 3rd 12th Annual Conference of the International 
Student Service.. . : 4 


29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress 
30th-Aug. 5th Congress of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and of various Trade Union 
Secretariats ‘on oad 
August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree... 


os 7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... 


roth *Permanent Central Opium Board Geneva 
14th-28th 5th Biennial Conference of Institute of Pacific 
Relations tis ; oe Banff, 
Canada 
25th 14th Session of League Assembly Geneva 
16th Meeting of General Commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference ae bse dus ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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